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tion. He’s an ambitious lawyer who presumably still nurses the 
hope of reaching the Supreme Court. Indicting the President or the 
First Lady on anything but the most severe and obvious charges 
could ruin his chances of gaining Senate confirmation. And if he 
did bring such indictments he would find it tough to win before 
a jury in Arkansas or Washington. But he’s going before the job 
is done: another career-first conservative unwilling to sacrifice 
his job prospects to impress his right-wing pals. These days the 
White House band should worry more about muckrakers on the 
Hill or at Justice than about Starr. 

In a better world, Clinton and the Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress would be fearing voter wrath over the rising level 
of slime in the system. Yet when Congressional leaders and the 
President recently met and selected five legislative priorities 
for the year, campaign finance reform did not make the cut. An 
oversight? No way. Clowns do well by circus rules. 

Shedding Light on Ray 

I he family of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. has joined those who 
seek a trial for James Earl Ray, now in his twenty-eighth year 
in prison after pleading guilty to charges that he murdered 
Dr. King. Ray wishes to stand trial but has a life-threatening 
illness, which creates an urgent need to secure any further 
statement he is willing to make. 

Yolanda King, the Reverend’s daughter, made a significant 
point concerning the need for continuing investigation when she 
said her family had always hoped it would be others, not them, 
leading the search for the truth behind her father’s murder. Public 
doubts about perpetrators and motives behind assassinations have 
contributed to the radical decline in public trust of the government. 
Polls indicate that 75 percent of the population trusted the federal 
government in 1963, compared with 25 percent today. 

The immediate effect of the assassination of Dr. King on the 
American people was profound. The country was stunned. Tens 
of thousands took to the streets and rioted in more than 100 
cities. Regular Army troops were deployed against citizens in 
Washington, Baltimore and Chicago; National Guard units con- 
fronted angry and hurt Americans in many other cities. Since 
Dr. King’s death there have been sporadic Congressional, pub- 
lic and private investigations and inquiries, and the creation of a 
massive body of literature concerned with the truth behind the 
murder. Today, skepticism and disbelief are greater than ever. 

How our people face this tragic event, even after a generation, 
becomes a matter of fundamental imnortance to our national 
character. If we become indifferent, if we choose not to search or 
choose to conceal, if we forget, then that is what we are. 

Dr. King’s own generation, its successor and the next several 
will not be satisfied that they know all they need to know to under- 
stand how violence irresistibly pursued and destroyed America’s 
prophet of nonviolent action. We have a duty to ourselves and 
posterity to take every step consistent with our principles to 
identify every fact, to explore every opportunity, to know every- 
thing possible about this defining death. 

We should lament the fact that there was no trial of James 
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Earl Ray in 1969. It would have provided a greater measure of 
fact for evaluation, though criminal trials are a poor way to de- 
termine historical fact. 

We must recognize, however, that a defendant has a right to 
plead guilty and a right not to be coerced to do so. There are nec- 
essarily restrictive standards and procedures by which a guilty 
plea can be set aside; otherwise, guilty pleas would be a means 
of manipulating justice. Only if there is evidence sufficient to 
justify setting aside a guilty plea after twenty-eight years can we 
ask for a trial at this time, however desirable it may seem. 

There are constitutional means available to address the ur- 
gent need to obtain the testimony of James Earl Ray; to test the 
rifle he purchased, which is alleged to be the miuder weapon; to 
inquire about a man alleged to be the “Raoul” who Ray claims 
was a participant; to determine the identification, purpose and 
conduct of Army personnel now conceded to have been near the 
Lorraine Motel on the day of the assassination; to inquire into 
the activity of Lloyd lowers, who ran Jim’s Grill just below the 
rooming house from which Dr. King may have been shot; and to 
probe other issues that have arisen in more recent years. 

A new investigation by a Congressional committee could im- 
mediately offer James Earl Ray the opportunity to say whatever 
he might choose to say now and to answer questions. It could 
also make the other inquiries and provide its findings to Ray. 

Such an investigation, updating earlier ones, is clearly a 
proper exercise of legislative power. It has potentially important 
relevance to future legislation to control government intelligence 
agencies, investigative bureaus and military conduct; prevent 
concealment and cover-up by government; and provide a fairer 
administration of justice. 

To address the failure Yolanda King has exposed, the Ameri- 
can people would be well served by the creation of a major in- 
dependent commission charged with the duty of initiating and 
continuing investigations — and assisting private investigators — 
in matters of national importance involving allegations of gov- 
ernment misconduct or failure, or where doubts continue or 
new ones arise (the Kennedy assassinations, the secret bombing 
of Cambodia, the School of the Americas, Iran/confin, among 
many). These investigations could include a broad range of 
government acts, failures to act and cover-ups, with which the 
American people have become so familiar in this century. We 
should never abandon our duty to learn the truth about what our 
government does and has done. 

The importance of such inquiries is suggested by Walt Whit- 
man’s tormented lecture on the fifteenth anniversary of the death 
of Abraham Lincoln. Whitman observed: 

The grand deaths of the race — the dramatic deaths of every 
nationality — are its most important inheritance-value — in some 
respects beyond its literature and art.... Is not here indeed the 
point underlying all tragedy?. . . 

When... historians and dramatists seek for some personage, 
some special event, incisive enough to mark with deepest cut, and 



absolute extirpation and erasure of slavery from the States — 
those historians will seek in vain for any point to serve more 
thoroughly their purpose, than Abraham Lincoln’s death. 

Perhaps the death of Martin Luther King Jr. is that special 
event to mark and mnemonize our even more turbulent twentieth 
century. If the great issue of this century has been the question 
of race, his answer was clear, persistent and comprehensive. A 
person must be judged by the content of his character, not the 
color of his skin. If it was violence. Dr. King never blinked in 
the face of its threat — proclaiming at New York’s Riverside 
Church that the greatest purveyor of violence on earth was our 
own government. Ramsey Clark 



Ramsey Clark was Attorney General of the United States at the time of 
Dr. King’s assassination. 



Gilding the World Bank 

I he World Bank, ever a stem taskmaster when dealing with its 
Third World clients, demands cuts in government spending, 
consumer subsidies, social programs and other “frills” that 
get in the way of debt payments to international creditors. 
Countries that fail to meet economic targets set by the bank’s 
“stmctural readjustment programs” are deemed economic pariahs 
and swiftly cut off from international financial markets. 

The bank is not nearly as austere at home. The compensation 
package for its president is $305,000 a year, while the top seventy- 
four officers average in excess of $120,000. Employee perks in- 
clude a free in-house health club and complimentary travel home 
for vacations. Michael Irwin, a former personnel manager, de- 
scribes bank staffers as “living and working comfortably in the 
Washington area, and venturing forth in luxury... out of touch 
with both the realities and causes of poverty in the Third World.” 
When investment banker James Wolfensohn took charge of 
the bank in late 1995, he promised to hack pitilessly at excess 
spending. It appears, however, that the structural readjustment is 
lagging. The bank is currently completing a $3 14 million renova- 
tion of its offices, running more than $ 1 00 million above the orig- 
inal estimate. This boondoggle began before Wolfensohn arrived, 
but some of the more vulgar excesses, as I have recently learned, 
have been carried out during his tenure and indeed continue. 

So far, the bank has been adept at damage-control. Bank flacks 
recently led a credulous Washington Post reporter, Benjamin 
Forgey, on what was apparently a Potemkin Village-style tour 
of the new headquarters. In a glowing review on February 8, 
Forgey wrote, “Money certainly wasn’t wasted on materials, 
for though the building looks sharp, it doesn’t look extravagant. . . . 
In any case, thank goodness, there’s no excessive display of 
wealth in the form of lavish marbles, rare woods and such.” 
Forgey missed the gold leaf on the ceiling of the thirteenth 
floor, in the opulent entryway to a new executive boardroom, in 



